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fi''^\%P    EMPLOYMENT  IN  MARKETING  CONSUMER  PRODUCTS 
/& '^^  ^bf  OF  FARM  ORIGIN  1/ 

^ppiaD3£im.ately  8o4  million  persons  (on  a  employment,  which  rose  nearly  29  percent, 
^^  VHtu^aCtime  equivalent  basis)  were  engaged  in  As  a  result,  these  food  marketing  workers 
^^Aji'j.Smarketing  domestic  farm-originated  food  made  up  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of 
and  nonfood  products  bought  by  UoSo  civilian  the  total  nonagricultural  workers--?  par- 
consumers  in  1963o  This  number  includes  cent  in  1963  compared  with  9  percent  in 
persons  working  in  firms  that  assemble,  1  947<,  During  the  same  period  the  number 
process,  and  distribute  farm  food  prod-  of  workers  onfarms  declinedto  6o5  million 
ucts.  It  includes  salaried  and  wage  in  1963  from  10,4  million  in  1947o  3/ 
eixiployees,  active  proprietors  of  unincor- 
porated firms,  and  family  workers  who  do  Why  the  number  of  workers  increased<,-- 
not     receive    stated  money   compensation*        Three     factors     have     accounted    for    the 

increase    in  the  number  of  food  marketing 

workers.     They  are  (1)  growth  in  the  vol- 

Employment    in   Marketing  Food  Products       ume  of  products  marketed,  (2)  an  increase 

in  marketing  services  per  unit  of  product. 
About  4.8  million  persons  were  engaged  and  (3)  a  reduction  in  average  hours 
in  marketing  domestic  farm-originated  worked  per  week  per  person.  The  effect 
food  products  in  1963,  about  13  percent  of  these  factors  has  been  partly  offset, 
more  than  in  1^47.  2/  The  total  in-  however,  by  increases  in  the  output  of 
creased  in  all  but  4  years  of  that  period  marketing  services  per  man-hour, 
(table  10),  However,  it  increased  at  a 
■ —     -.slower     rate     than    total    nonagricultural  The  volume  of  domestic  farnn.- food    prod- 

ucts marketedto  civilian  consumers  in  this 


T7    Prepared    by  Jeannette  Findlay    and    Forrest    E,    Scott,    agricultural  economists. 
Marketing  Economics  Division,    Economic  Research  Service,  USDA, 

_2/  These  are  workers  engaged  in  marketing  the  food  covered  by  the  farm- food 
marketing  bill  (p,  12  ).  For  a  description  of  the  way  in  which  these  estimates  were 
derived,  see  "Labor  in  Marketing  Farm  Products, '^Agricultural  Economics  Research, 
USDA,  Apr,  1955,  pp.  42-49,  Most  retail  and  wholesale  establishments  that  sell 
domestic  farm-originated  foods  also  handle  other  products.  Many  plants  that  manu- 
facture foods  fronn.  domestic  farm-produced  raw  materials  also  manufacture  products 
from  other  raw  materials.  Consequently,  the  total  number  of  workers  in  these 
establishments  cannot  be  included  in  the  total  of  persons  nn.arketing  domestic  farm- 
originated  foods.  In  general,  the  proportion  included  is  determined  by  the  proportion 
of  the  industry  s  total  sales  or  output  represented  by  domestic  farm  food  products. 
Further  adjustments  have  to  be  made  to  exclude  a  portion  of  the  workers  to  allow 
for  those  engaged  in  marketing  export  commodities  and  products  sold  to  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  reported  number  of  workers,  which  includes  part-time  workers,  is 
adjusted  to  a  full-time  equivalent  basis, 

3_/  The  statistical  series  used  are  not  strictly  comparable.  The  series  for  food 
marketing  workers  is  on  a  full-time  equivalent  basis,  that  for  farm  workers  includes 
part-time  as  well  as  full-time  workers  and  workers  on  farms  that  produce  nonfood 
products.  But  the  percentage  reduction  probably  would  not  be  significantly  different 
in  a  series  showing  the  number  of  workers  on  a  full-time  equivalent  basis  engaged 
in  producing  food  products  only.  The  numbers  of  farm  workers  given  above  are 
estimates  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Estimates  published  by  the  U.S., 
Department  of  Labor  show  agricultural  employment  of  4.9  million  persons  in  1963, 
down  from  8.3  million  in  1947,  These  estimates  differ  because  of  differences  in 
definition  and  sampling  procedure, 
ERS-192,      Reprinted   from  the    Marketing    and   Transportation  Situation,  August  1964. 

UoSo    Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service,  Marketing  Economics 
Division, 
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Table    10. --Number   of   persons    engaged   in  marketing   domestic   farm-food   products   bought 
by  United  States    civilian   consumers,    1947-63 


Year 

Manufac- 
turing 

^'Wholesaling 

and 
assembling 

Retail 
stores 

Away -from - 

home  eating 

places 

Total 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1947  

1,164 

381 

1,435 

1,233 

4,213 

1948  

1,197 

400 

1,497 

1,220 

4,314 

1949  

1,185 

420 

1,486 

1,218 

4,309 

1950  

1,210 

398 

1,483 

1,217 

4,308 

1951  

1,179 

398 

1,498 

■1,250 

4,325 

1952  

1,219 

417 

1,489 

1,279 

4,404 

1953  

1,253 

441 

1,483 

1,321 

4,498 

1954  

1,243 

463 

1,475 

1,323 

4,504 

1955  

1,246 

441 

1,463 

1,373 

4,523 

1956  

1,249 

450 

1,458 

1,416 

4,573 

1957  

1,252 

475 

1,435 

1,425 

4,587 

1958  

1,240 

477 

1,406 

1,436 

4,559 

1959  

1,233 

470 

1,435 

1,484 

4,622 

1960  

1,247 

491 

1,471 

1,525 

4,734 

1961  

1,231 

499 

1,449 

1,531 

4,710 

1962  

1,213 

514 

1,432 

1,570 

4,729 

1963  

1,186 

518 

1,458 

1,599 

4,761 

1964  

1965  

1966  

1967  

country  increased  by  40-45  percent  from 
1947  to  1963.  4/  Thus,  the  percentage 
increase  in  the  volume  marketed  was 
more    than    3   times   that    in   employments 

The  increase  in  marketing  services  per 
unit  of  product  marketed  was  achieved 
in  several  ways.  Consumers  bought  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  food  in  res- 
taurants    and    other    eating    places;    they 


substituted  highly  processed  foods  for  less 
highly  processed  or  unprocessed  foods; 
and  they  bought  food  that  received  inore 
sorting,  grading,  refrigeration,  packaging, 
and  other  marketing  services  than  in 
earlier  years.  Generally,  adding  nn.ar- 
keting  services  increased  labor  time. 
However,  less  labor  time  per  unit  is 
probably  required  in  a  plant  producing  a 
new   highly  processed  food  than  in  a  plant 


■4/  This  is  the  percentage  change  shown  by  a  retail-price  weighted  index.  Two 
indexes  of  the  volume  of  domestic  farm-originated  food  products  marketed  to  civilian 
consumers  are  available.  One  measures  annual  changes  in  volximes  of  farm  products 
equivalent  to  volumes  marketed  at  retail;  the  other  measures  changes  in  volumes  of 
products  retailed.  In  constructing  the  first  index,  physical  quantity  indexes  for  in- 
dividual products  are  weighted  by  prices  received  by  farmers.  The  second  is  con- 
structed by  weighting  with  retail  prices.  Products  with  relatively  high  marketing 
charges  have  a  heavier  weight  in  the  second  index  than  in  the  first.  The  retail-price 
weighted  index  has  increased  slightly  more  than  the  farm-price  weighted  index  in 
the  postwar  years. 
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turning  out  an  older,  less  highly  processed 
product     for     which     it     is     substituted-- 
mainly  because  the  plant  producing  the  new 
food  probably  has  more  labor  saving  equip- 
mento 

Marketing  firms  have  increased  adver- 
tising and  other  product  promotion, selling, 
research,  and  other  activities  that  are  not 
directly  connected  with  processing  and 
product  handling.  Tax  and  payroll  ac- 
counting, inventory  control,  budgeting, 
and  planning  have  increased  per  unit  of 
product  marketed.  It  is  likely  that  man- 
hours  spent  on  these  and  similar  activities 
have  increased,  although  inaprovements  in 
skill,  electronic  data  processing,  and  other 
innovations    have    increased  productivity. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  food 
marketing  workers  would  have  been  much 
smaller  if  the  hours  worked  per  person 
had  not  decreased.  Hours  worked  per 
week  averaged  about  42  in  food  manu- 
facturing in  1947;  by  1963  the  average 
was  down  to  about  39«  In  the  retail  food 
trade,  employees  averaged  about  41  hours 
per  week  in  1947  and  35  in  1963, 

A  considerable  gain  in  output  per  man- 
hour  enabled  the  marketing  system  to 
expand  the  volume  of  products  marketed 
by  more  than  two-fifths,  to  add  marketing 
services  per  unit  of  product,  andto  reduce 
hours  worked  per  personwhile the  number 
of  workers  increased  only  13  percent. 
Gains  in  productivity  re  suited  mainly  from 
inaprovements  in  marketing  facilities  and 
in  production  and  distribution  practices, 
from  increased  skill  and  capability  of 
workers,  and  fronn.  economies  of  scale, 
Anaong  the  many  technological  improve- 
ments were  the  substitution  of  continuous 
processes  for  batch  methods,  improve- 
ments in  plant  layout  and  materials  han- 
dling equipment,  electronic  temperature 
and  humidity  controls,  and  automatic 
grading  and  packaging.  The  effectiveness 
of  naanagement  and  labor  was  enhanced 
by  education,  experience,  and  other  types 
of  investment  in  human  resources.  The 
number  of  engineers,  technicians,  and 
other  highly  trained  workers  employed  by 
marketing  firms  increased  significantly 
in  the  postwar  years. 


Largest  gain  in  eating  places,--  The 
nunaber  of  workers  in  eating  places  in- 
creased 30  percent  from  1947  to  1963, 
accounting  for  two-thirds  of  the  increase 
in  the  total  n;imber  of  food  marketing 
workers.  About  34  percent  of  all  food 
marketing  workers  were  in  restaurants 
and  other  eating  places  in  1963  compared 
with  29  percent  in  1947,  By  1958,  em- 
ployment in  eating  places  exceeded  that 
in  retail  food  stores  (table  10), 

The  large  increase  in  employment  in 
eating  places  apparently  resulted  naainly 
from  rapidly  rising  sales.  Dollar  sales 
made  by  eating  places  climbed  51  percent 
from  1953  to  1963,  Rising  prices  accounted 
for  much  of  this  growth.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index, 
prices  of  food  in  eating  places  rose  27 
percent  during  this  period.  Also,  con- 
sumers probably  did  some  substituting  of 
higher  priced  for  lower  priced  foods 
as  incomes  and  expense  accounts  rose. 
Increases  in  the  total  quantity  of  food 
served,  however,  caused  part  of  the  rise 
in  dollar  sales.  In  addition,  services  per 
unit  of  product  probably  increased.  The 
output  of  services  per  man-hour  probably 
improved  less  in  eating  places  than  in  other 
lines  of  food  naarketing  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  service  provided. 

Little  increase  in  retail  store  employ- 
ment,--The  n\imber  of  workers  in  retail 
food  stores  reached  a  postwar  high  in 
1951,  Thereafter,  it  declined  steadily  to 
a  postwar  low  in  1958,  6  percent  below 
the  1951  high.  Since  1958,  the  number 
of  workers  has  risen  irregularly.  Retail 
food  stores  acco\inted  for  31  percent  of 
the  food  marketing  workers  in  1963  cona- 
pared  with  34  percent  in  1947, 

The  1951=58  decline  in  employment  oc- 
curred when  the  retail  food  trade  was  being 
concentrated  in  fewer  stores.  The  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  stores  brought 
about  a  fuller  utilization  of  workers' 
time.  Further,  self-service  was  being 
extended,  and  greater  use  was  made  of 
materials  handling  equipment. 

No  increase  in  food  manufacturing  em- 
ployment     since     1953»--The     niimber     of 
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workers  engaged  in  processing  domestic 
farm  foods  rose  irregularly  to  a  post- 
war high  in  1953,  It  decreased  each 
year  from  I960  to  1963,  when  it  was  5 
percent  below  I960,  Employment  has 
fluctuated  more  from  year  to  year  in 
food  manufacturing  than  in  other  lines  of 
domestic  farm- food  marketing.  Some 
fluctuation  in  employment  and  output  would 
be  expected  because  of  variations  in  the 
production  of  farnn.  products. 

Fastest  growth  in  wholesale  trade,-- 
The  most  rapid  growth  in  food  marketing 
employment  was  in  wholesaling  and  as- 
sembling establishments.  The  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  assembling  and  whole- 
saling domestic  farm-originated  food  pro- 
ducts was  36  percent  larger  inl963thanin 
1947. 


Employment    in   Marketing     Farm-Origi- 
nated'Nonfood  Products 

It  is  estimated  that  the  n-umbers  of 
persons  (on  a  full-time  equivalent  basis) 
engaged  in  marketing  farm-originated 
products  bought  by  consumers  in  this 
country  were: 


1958 

1963 

Product 

Millions 

Millions 

Foods 

4.6 

4.8 

Nonfoods 
Total 

3.3 
7.9 

3.6 
8.4 

The  number  of  nonfood  marketing  work- 
ers has  been  estimated  only  for  1958  and 
1963,  Most  firms  that  wholesale  and  retail 
domestic  farna-originated  products  also 
handle  products  not  originating  onAmeri- 
can  farms,  and  many  firnas  that  process 
domestic    farm-produced    raw    materials 


also  process  other  materials.  For  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  prorate  em- 
ployment to  estimate  the  number  mar= 
keting  domestic  farm- originated  products 
only.  The  proration  of  employment  be- 
tween products  of  domestic  farm  origin 
and  others  was  made  by  using  sales 
data  and  infornaation  regarding  the  types 
of  raw  materials  used  in  the  various 
products,    5/ 

Persons  engaged  in  marketing  nonfood 
products  represented  43  percent  of  the 
total     in     1963,  The     number    of    these 

persons  increased  9  percent  from  1958 
to  1963,  compared  with  an  increase  of 
4  percent  for  food  marketing  workers. 
These  nonfood  products  are  approximately 
those  covered  by  the  nonfood  marketing 
bill  (p,  17  ),  However,  not  all  adjust- 
ments to  make  employment  numbers  ex- 
actly comparable  to  the  marketing  bill 
data  have  been  made. 

The  estimated  number  of  workers  en- 
gaged in  marketing  nonfood  products  in- 
cluded those  in  manufacturing,  wholesal- 
ing, and  retailing  of  apparel  and  other 
finished  textile  products,  leather  articles, 
tobacco  products,  and  alcoholic  bever- 
ages--produced  principally  from  raw  ma- 
terials originating  on  American  farms. 
The  estinaated  rnomber  of  workers  also  in- 
cludes those  assembling  cotton,  wool,  to- 
bacco, and  other  farm  products  from  which 
the  finished  products  are  naade. 

Although  the  total  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  manufacturing  these  products 
increased  from  1958  to  1963,  decreases 
occurred  in  industries  naanufacturing tex- 
tile products,  tobacco,  leather  articles, 
and  alcoholic  beverages.  Employment 
increased  only  in  apparel  manufacturing. 
The  number  engaged  in  wholesaling  and 
retailing     increased    during    this    period. 


5/  Information  used  for  prorating  was  drawn  from  the  Census  of  Manufactures 
and  trade  publications.  Sales  and  employment  data  were  taken  from  the  Census 
of  Manufactures,  the  Census  of  Business,  and  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta» 
tisticsj. 
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